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BRAZIL: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
Exchange Rate as of October 17, 1983 - US$1.00 = Cr$776.00 
1981 1983 2/ 


Exchange Rate, Money Supply and 
Domestic Prices 
xchange Rate (Cr$ per US$) 16 1/ 251. 
Exchange Rate (year average) -88 189. 
Inflation (IGP) % (unpurged) va 99. 
Inflation (INPC) % (unpurged) ot 99. 
Money Supply (Ml, year-end 63 4053. 
billion Cr$) 


National Accounts 
GDP in Current Dollars 
(billions) 
GDP growth in Constant 
cruzeiros 
Per Capita GDP in Dollars 


Industrial Indicators 
Industrial Production Index (%) 
of which extractive (%) 
manufacturing (%) 
Automobiles (thousands) 
Raw Steel (Million MT) 
Industrial Electrical Consump- 
tion (Billion KWh) 


Balance of Payments (US$ billion) 
Exports 


primary products 
industrialized products 
Exports to the U.S. (%) 
Imports 

oil/other fuels 
intermediate goods 
capital goods 
consumer/other goods 
Imports from U.S. (%) 
Trade Balance 

Interest Payments (net) 
Other Services (net) 
Current Account Deficit 
Foreign Debt (gross) 
Foreign Reserves (gross) 
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1/ Year-end values 
2Z/ July 30, 1983, unless otherwise noted 
N/A: figures unavailable beyond Dec. 31, 1982 





INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


Brazil's foreign debt continues to grow and will probably reach 
US$92 billion by the end of the year, keeping Brazil in its 
unenviable position as the largest Third World debtor. The 
agreement worked out with the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
in January came unstuck. Brazil signed a new letter of intent 
with the IMF on September 15. The IMF approved the Brazilian 
program on November 22, permitting resumed lending by the IMF 
and the banks. One of the first uses of the new funds will be 
to pay off all old arrearages. 


The middle third of 1983 has seen a continuation of the trends 
from the beginning of the year. Inflation is running at a 
yearly rate of at least 150%, unemployment is growing, 
industrial production is in a decline and foreign capital 
inflow has dropped to a third of the amount originally 
forecast. Brazil is some US$2.5 billion in arrears on payments 
of its foreign debt and has centralized control over external 
payments, slowing payments to the exterior in order to save as 
much money as possible to pay petroleum bills. The bright spot 
is the January-August trade surplus of US$4.5 billion. Even 
that was brought about by drastically reducing imports, not by 
substantially improving exports. 


Severe flooding in the three southernmost states will have an 
effect on Brazil's economic performance for some time to come. 
An estimated 400,000 people were left homeless for at least 
some time, and many farms and businesses were destroyed. 
Prices of staple food products produced in the area (corn, 
beans, grains) rose sharply, further fueling the inflationary 
trends. Short term effects are also likely to show in next 
year's crops and are already being seen in increased demand for 
imported wheat, rice and other grains. 


The short term prospect is for more of the same austerity and 
economic hard times. At best, Brazil will be experiencing very 
low to flat real growth. However, the Brazilian economy has a 
strong base in agriculture and industry. The past decades have 
seen the country transform itself from a primarily agrarian 
society to the eighth largest Free World economy, with 
automobile, steel, arms, aircraft, electronics and consumer 
goods industries. Many of these investments in steel plants, 
hydroelectric stations and roads will pay off in an economic 
recovery. 


Because of the country's financial crisis, the short term 
prospects for increased U.S. exports to Brazil are not 
encouraging. In addition to the arrearages, the Central Bank 
has centralized all foreign exchange transactions, delaying 
payments for almost all imports. Additionally, the list of 
prohibited imports is quite long and not likely to be 
liberalized in the near future. Although exchange rates are 
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bringing dollar costs down, few foreign companies are investing 
more money in Brazil because of problems in remitting profits 
and generally poor economic conditions. Certain areas of the 
economy, especially informatics, remain closed or very limited 
to foreign investors. 


In the political arena, the overriding question is’ the 
presidential succession. Indirect elections for the presidency 
will be held in January 1985 to choose President Figueiredo's 
successor. While the ruling PDS party controls the electoral 
college, there has been recent dissension in the _ ranks, 
primarily over economic policy, and there is no guarantee that 
the present leadership will be able to freely handpick the next 
president. The government is learning to work with a Congress 
and opposition that it did not have to consider. until 
recently. Despite the economic crisis, the political opening, 
or “abertura", is moving forward. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


The Government of Brazil has continued its austerity program 
and efforts to control the public sector deficit. This is 
currently embodied in Decree Law 2065, which provides for 
Salary increases of 100% of inflation for those earning up to 
three minimum salaries (one minimum salary equals approximately 
$40 to $60 per month), lesser increases for others, and gives 
some flexibility in negotiating adjustments at the higher 
salary levels. It also contains many monetary and fiscal 
provisions. The measure was passed by the Congress on November 
8, after the government party imposed party discipline and 
forged an alliance with one of the opposition parties. 


On July 13, the government decreed interest rate limits of 6% 
per month on commercial loans at a time when when government 
open market borrowings and yields were at record levels. As a 
result bank credit promptly disappeared, to return slowly later 
in the month after the government began to modify the original 
decree. Real interest rates have remained high. Annual 
interest rates are around 25% and higher (nominal rates are 
over 170%) and are unlikely to come down in the near future. 


On July 31, the Central Bank centralized all foreign exchange 
transactions. Priority was given to petroleum imports and 
other vital materials. Other imports are to be decided on a 
case-by-case basis. As a result, many payments and remittances 
abroad have been delayed, creating hardships for some suppliers 
and importers. Many suppliers and shipping companies have gone 
to a cash-only basis and have demanded prior proof that the 
buyer has Central Bank authority to pay in cruzeiros for goods 
and services contracted outside the country. Without such 
authorization, the Central Bank will not convert the currency 
to dollars. 
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In September, the IMF and Brazil agreed to a new letter of 
intent to replace the January letter. The new letter reflects 
the 150% inflation rate and requires Brazil to pay its US$2.5 
billion in arrearages before the end of the year. A listing of 
the commitments of the letter demonstrates some of Brazil's 
current economic problems: 

- reduction of monthly inflation (now above 10%) to near 2.5% 
during the last quarter of 1984; 

- adjustment of petroleum prices in line with devaluation; 

- elimination of the wheat subsidy by June 1984; 

- gradual removal of industrial price controls; 

- reduction of the operational deficit of the public sector 
from 6% of GDP in 1982 to 2.7% in 1983, and achievement of an 
operational surplus in 1984; 

- by the end of 1983, termination of centralized control over 
external payments, and elimination of minor exchange controls; 

- monthly targets for public sector debt; and, 

- limits on new public sector external debt of US$5.5 billion 
on September 30, 1983 and US$9.0 billion on December 31, 1983. 


In August, Brazil went to the Paris Club to work out a new 
payment schedule of official government-to-government debt. 
Negotiations are scheduled to be held with the Club in November. 


INFLATION 


Inflation for the month of September 1983 was 12.8% as 
measured by the General Price Index (IGP) and 9.52% as measured 
by the National Consumer Price Index (INPC), bringing the 
12-month IGP figure to 174.9% and the INPC to 147.82%. 
October's inflation will remain in double digits, and may even 
equal July's record levels. In August, Brazilian inflation was 
running at an annual rate of 138.1% as measured by the National 
Consumer Price Index and 152.7% as measured by the General 
Index of Prices. In June 1983 the Government of Brazil began 
"purging" or delinking certain indexed adjustments from the 
full rise in prices in order to reduce the cost of salary 
adjustments and other cost of living payments. Included in the 
purges were "corrective price increases" (reduction of 
subsidies in wheat and petroleum) and "accidental" factors such 
as the effect of flooding and drought on food prices. The 
result is a confusing array of inflation figures for "purged" 
and "real" inflation. By any measure, inflation in Brazil is 
reaching the highest levels since the Vargas Foundation began 
taking measurements in 1944. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


After a slow start, trade results for the first eight months of 
the year were encouraging. Through August, Brazil has a US$4.5 
billion trade surplus, well on the way to the US$6 billion 
goal. August's trade surplus was US$681 million, on exports of 
US$2,085 million and imports of US$1,404 million. The surplus 
has been attained more by slashing imports than by increasing 
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exports to any large degree, although exports have increased 
slightly over 1982. Imports from the United States have fallen 
over 25% from their levels in 1982. 


MINERALS AND ENERGY SECTOR 


PETROLEUM: Brazil imports some 60% of its oil consumption 
requirements. The net oil import bill for 1983 should be 
markedly down from the 1982 level of US$ 9.567 billion. Net 
petroleum imports averaged 625,200 barrels per day in the first 
half of 1983 as compared to 750,400 b/d in the first half of 
1982. Domestic production of petroleum still has a nigh 
priority in spite of the current domestic financial crisis. 
During the period January-August 1983, production averaged 
322,532 b/d, up 24.17% from the 259,7450 b/d for the first 
eight months of 1982. The goal is to reach a production level 
of 340,000 b/d by the end of the year. Petrobras hopes to 
produce 400,00 b/d by the end of 1984. 


ALCOHOL PROGRAM: As Brazil's balance of payments’ crisis 
continues, more emphasis has been placed upon the role of 
alcohol as a substitute for imported petroleun. Government 
financial incentives for the alcohol program combine with fears 
of an oil shortage to permit alcohol powered vehicles to 
dominate the automobile market. About 77% of all vehicles now 
manufactured in Brazil are alcohol powered, compared to 34% 
last year. In September, Brazil produced its one-millionth 
alcohol vehicle and proclaimed the program a success. 


Alcohol production during 1982 was 5.6 billion liters and is 
expected to reach 8.2 billion liters in 1983. It is estimated 
that alcohol fuel will replace 100,000 b/d of petroleum this 
year. Since its inception in 1975, the US$4 billion investment 
in the Pro-Alcohol program has saved roughly US$5.3 billion in 
petroleum imports. 


HYDROELECTRIC: Brazil has an enormous hydroelectric potential 
of some 213,000 MW. Currently about 90% of the country's 
electricity is provided by hydroelectric plants. In 1982, the 
industrial consumption of electricity was 72,514 GWH. During 
the first eight months of 1983, total electricity consumption 
was up 7.6% over the comparable period in 1982. The 12,600 MW 
Itaipu dam is scheduled to begin operating its first generators 
in early 1985, after suffering another start-up delay. 


NUCLEAR: Because of financial constraints, the Brazilian 
nuclear program has been sharply reduced. The Angra I power 
plant, shut down most of 1983, has now started again. Angra II 
is under construction but will not be operational this decade. 
Beyond these two reactors, there is no definite timeframe for 
construction of additional reactors. The nuclear sector will 
supply only about 0.6% of the country's electricity when Angra 
I is fully operational. Brazil's proven uranium reserves are 
now slightly over 300,000 metric tons. 
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MINERALS: The value of Brazil's mineral production increased 
9.0% from 1981 to 1982, compared to a 4.3% decrease between 
1980 and 1981. In 1982, the value of mineral production was 
US$6.8 billion and accounted for 2.4% of the gross domestic 
product. Brazil shipped US$1.769 billion of iron ore, the most 
important mineral exported, in 1982. During the first semester 
of 1983, iron ore exports reached US$854 million. Bauxite 
production , which decreased 9.9% in tonnage from 1981 to 1982, 
is rebounding. During the first half of 1983, exports were 2.2 
million metric tons, up from 1.4 million metric tons in the 
first semester of 1982. Gold production reached 22.9 metric 
tons in the first half of 1983, already 400 kilograms more than 
the total production in 1982. The Grande Carajas project, of 
which iron ore is a part, is expected to require a minimum of 
US$61 billion in investments and could provide annual export 
earning of US$2-3 billion when the mines become partially 
operational in early 1986. The project is expected to earn 
much more when fully completed. Contracts have been signed to 
export 25 million metric tons per year of iron ore when the 
mine starts operating in 1986. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural output during 1983 is expected to increase 9% over 
1982's level. Most of this increase is due to higher coffee 
production which should rebound to 80% above last year's frost 
damaged crop. Grain production will decrease approximately 13% 
as a result of reduced planted area, floods in the southern 
producing states, and drought in the _ northeast. Oilseed 
production should increase in 1983, primarily due to larger 
soybean and casterbean outturns, while production of animal 
products is expected to increase only fractionally. 


The outlook for 1984 is for only a slight increase in the area 
planted to grains and oilseeds resulting from increasing prices 
for these commodities. Shortages of seeds as well as 
fertilizers will have a negative impact on sown areas. Actual 
production levels of these crops are determined by weather 
conditions. 


Subsidized agricultural credit has been the subject of intense 
debate and speculation in Brazil since 1980. The current 
administration has been following a program of gradualism in 
guiding the agricultural economy to a greater reliance on the 
price mechanism rather than subsidized credit. However, in 
view of the current Government's pressing need to reduce public 
sector spending and the Government's agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund, the administration has begun the 
painful process of withdrawing subsidies from farmers who have 
grown dependent on them. The 1983/1984 crop will be planted 
under these conditions of higher financial costs, and will be a 
challenging situation for both farmers and government officials. 
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Exports of Brazil's major agricultural export commodities 
(coffee, soybeans, cocoa, sugar, beef, chicken broilers, frozen 
concentrated orange juice, and tobacco) are estimated at US$7.5 
billion, about 8% above 1982, but still below 1981 levels. 
Higher world commodity prices, the maxidevaluation of the 
cruzeiro and export subsidies were key factors in boosting farm 
exports in 1983. 


As in other sectors of the economy, the agricultural sector has 
felt the impact of the economic recession. High rates of 
inflation, unemployment, and newly announced austerity measures 
have reduced consumer disposable income and will restrict 
consumer demand, especially for items with high demand 
elasticities such as animal products. Agricultural producers, 
who are experiencing shrinking incomes, will shift away from 
crops produced for domestic consumption to the high value 
export crops. This trend is expected to continue through 1984 
and will have a large impact on agricultural production mixes 
and output levels. 


INDUSTRY 


The industrial recession which began in late 1980 deepened 
substantially in the opening half of 1983. According to the 
Brazilian Statistical Institute (FIBGE), industrial output 
dropped 6.8 % in the first six months of 1983 compared with the 
same period of 1982. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 


1982/ 12-months Jan-June 83/ 
1981 ending Jan-June 82 
06/30/83 
% Change % Change % Change 


Total : -6.8 
-Mineral Extraction = : 720 
-Manufacturing . . -7.2 


By End Use 

-Capital goods “ ° -20. 
-Intermediate goods ° ‘ -6. 
-Consumer goods ° ‘ -1. 
-Durables ° 3. 
-Non-durables ° -2. 


Only five industrial sectors grew in the first semester and 
tobacco, up 1.6%, was the only one which reversed a 1982 
decline. The other sectors showing growth were food products 
(+5.3%), pharmaceuticals (+3.9%), pulp and paper (+0.4%), and 
transportation equipment (+2.7%). Negative performances were 
posted by machinery (-18.6%), non-metallic minerals (-17.2%), 
plastics (-10.9%), chemical products (-9.7%), electrical and 
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communications equipment (-9.8%), textiles (-8.8%), clothing 
and shoes (-8.1%) and other transportation products (-6.0%). 


The automobile industry produced 470,441 vehicles in the first 
six months of 1983, up 19.6% from the comparable 1982 period. 
Strong car sales, entirely on the domestic side, accounted for 
the growth, overall auto sales were up 43.5% over the first 
half of 1982, while those of the pick-up trucks and utility 
vehicles, heavy trucks, and busses fell 3.5%, 26.9% and 40.2%, 
respectively. Local car sales were spurred by tax exemptions 
of up to 44% for alcohol taxis: such exemptions ended September 
30. Through June exports totalled 75,468 vehicles worth US$765 
million, a unit drop of 15.6% from the first half of 1982. 
Nevertheless, manufacturers hope to meet their US$1.7 billion 
export goal for the whole year. They expect the domestic 
market to soften in the second half of 1983. 


After a modest growth of 4.3% in 1982, textile production 
dropped 8.8% in the first half of 1983 from the same period in 
1982. The decline was partly due to a fall in domestic 
consumption, to 300,000 metric tons, representing a 6.8% drop 
from the opening half of 1982. Export sales of US$399 million, 
up 13.7%, ameliorated the situation. Production this year has 
also been hurt by a shortage of raw materials, especially lint 
cotton, attributed by industry sources to rain damage in the 
south, boll weevil damage in the center and north, and 
increased cotton exports. They are concerned that without 
emergency imports cotton stocks may last only until November. 
The sector's problems resulted in an 18.2% plunge, to 270,000, 
in its work force in the period ending June 1983. 


The crisis in the capital goods industry worsened in the first 
half of 1983, with a 20.7% decline in output compared with the 
first six months’ of 1982. Lower production in_ the 
made-to-order subsector accounted for a significant part of the 
drop, with capacity utilization estimated at only 30% for 
made-to-order goods, versus around 50% for the industry as a 
whole. Employment in the capital goods industry fell by 12%, 
or 26,000, in the first half of the year, more than in all of 
1982. With continued cuts in state enterprise investments and 
major projects grinding to a halt, the industry's prospects are 
likely to worsen in the near future. 


The civil construction industry has been hard hit by the 
recession and a financial crunch in the federal housing 
system. Demand has fallen to an historic low due to lower 
purchasing power and scarce and expensive financing, in part 
because of diversion of funds to the more lucrative open 
market. Industry sources estimate total 1983 construction at 
400,000 units, compared with an annual rate of almost one 
million in 1980/81. The Sao Paulo industry association 
reported that housing starts in the state declined 51.8% in the 
first seven months of 1983 compared with the same period in 
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1982, and estimated capacity utilization at about 50%. with 
continued recession and credit difficulties, the association 
says the figure could fall to 30% by the beginning of 1984. 


Cement production during the first eight months of 1983 was 14 
million tons, down 17.6% from the 17 million tons produced in 
the same period in 1982. By June, utilization of installed 
capacity had fallen to 52.1% from the 1982 average level of 
67.1%. Output in the sector will probably remain below 1982 
levels for the rest of 1983, since investments by state 
corporations have been slashed and the civil construction 
industry is in bad shape. 


Raw steel production reached 8 million metric tons during the 
first half of 1983, an increase of 8.1% over the same period in 
1982. Estimated production for 1983 is 14.5 million metric 
tons, an increase of 11.5% over 1982's 13.0 million metric 
tons. The export-oriented industry is expected to have export 
receipts for 1983 of some US$1.3 billion. Domestic consumption 
is expected to decline to the 1973 level of 7 million metric 
tons. The industry has a raw steel production capacity of 18 
million metric tons. 


With the decline in the economy and a squeeze on credit, 
insolvency indicators have soared this year. The number of 
bankruptcies decreed in Sao Paulo, which declined in 1982, 
climbed 20.6%, to 492, in the first seven months of 1983. 
Protested bills were up 36.1% through July, and in real value 
totalled 38.1% more than in the same period last year. The 
number of creditors' agreements granted, 183, was 105.6% higher 
than during the opening seven months of 1982. With a continued 
slide of the economy, tight, expensive credit, and shorter 
grace periods on late payment of loans, these figures should 
continue to grow through the end of the year. 


As the government pursues recessionary policies in order to 
meet the terms of a new IMF agreement and balance its external 
accounts, domestic demand for industrial goods should continue 
to fall. Production will turn increasingly to supplying export 
markets and replacing imports blocked by import or exchange 
controls. The resultant sales will not be strong enough to 
stop overall ‘output from continuing to decline, back to 
mid-1970s levels in some sectors. Labor cuts are likely to 
continue as companies try to offset rising unit costs due to 
falling production, and fierce competition will bring a further 
shake-out of less efficient companies. The only industries 
with positive prospects are those with a strong export base. 


LABOR 


The labor sector was troubled by increased layoffs and wage 
restraints. Unemployment has reached 8 percent in major urban 
areas and underemployment may be as high as 20-25%. Added to 
the lack of jobs is the decreasing real wages of workers who 
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have experienced a government ceiling on cost-of-living 
increases. 


Two major strikes, which were judged to be political by the 
government (and therefore illegal), took place in July. 
Restricted principally to Sao Paulo city, they covered a wide 
range of worker grievances. One result of the strikes was 
government intervention in five unions controlled by the 
Worker's Party. This same party sponsored the September 
creation of a central labor organization, and had called a 
"general strike" in late October. The strike was called off 
after the defeat of Decree Law 2045 and the evident inability 
of the party to call a general strike. 


Adding complexity to the labor scene was the flurry of activity 
surrounding the government's wage decree laws which now hold 
salary adjustments to around 87% of the inflation rate. 
Because of widespread opposition from politicians and unionists 
to these measures, the government introduced four versions of 
the bill in the past several months, beginning with Decree Law 
2045. The final version, Decree Law 2065, which was also the 
most liberal of the four in terms of granting salary increases, 
passed the Congress on November 8. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE U.S.: INVESTMENT POLICY 


Foreign capital, including reinvestments, in Brazil as 
registered by the Central Bank totalled $21.4 billion as of 
March 30, 1983, (with conversion to dollars made at end of 
period exchange rates), an amount slightly above the December 
31, 1982, figures of $21.17 billion. U.S. investments of $6.8 
billion represent 31.7% of the total and were up slightly over 
the December 31, 1982 amount. Data for the first two quarters 
of 1983 show an inflow of new investment into Brazil of about 
$400 million, much less than the expected $1.2 billion for the 
entire year. The largest investors after the U.S. are west 
Germany, Japan, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and Canada; 
these countries account for another 41.4% of the total. The 
European Community as a whole has 32% of foreign investmeats in 
Brazil, slightly surpassing those of the U.S. 


It is the Brazilian government's general policy to encourage 
Foreign investment because of the impetus to growth and 
industrial development given by foreign capital and technology, 
and because of its overall contribution to the balance of 
payments. The basic Brazilian law concerning foreign 
investment (Law 4131 of September 3, 1962, and Law 4390 of 
August 29, 1964) grants foreign investments essentially tie 
same treatment as domestic capital. A range of import, 
financial and fiscal incentives is available to foreigners as 
well as Brazilian investors. Certain markets, however, are 
reserved for Brazilian nationals, such as the merchant marine, 
the information media and petroleum exploration and refining 
(other than on the basis of a risk contract with Petrobras, the 
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state oil company). Foreign investors are subject t5 certain 
restrictions in other sectors such as banking, informatics, 
petrochemicals, mining, telecommunications, pharmaceuticals, 
and. aircraft. The government has been reluctant to allow 
foreign participation in the alcohol fuels programs. 


Sectors in which foreign capital seems to be most welcome are 
those involving import substitution, export expansion and 
capital goods manufacturing, and those related to priorities 
such as agro-industry, essential consumer goods, and major 
projects such as the Carajas minerals complex and the Cerrado 
development for agriculture in the center of the country. In 
addition, Brazil has regional development and _ incentive 
programs for areas such as the Northeast and the Amazon as well 
as a Free Trade Zone in Manaus. 


The Brazilian government's clear preference for joint ventures, 
plus the advantages available to firms with majority local 
Capital, such as access to advantageous credit arangements, 
have induced a number of multinationals, especially those 
dependent on sales to the government or to state enterprises, 
to take on Brazilian partners. Brazil's stated intention to 
sell off certain state enterprises may also provide 
opportunities for private foreign investment. 


As noted above, the Central Bank has centralized all foreign 
exchange transactions. This has resulted in delays of 
remittances of profits and payments out of Brazil. The measure 
is temporary, but may last into 1984. 


Decree Law 1994 of December 29, 1982 and Ministry of Finance 
Order Number 1383 give fiscal incentives applicable to 
corporate Brazilian income tax liability in an effort to 
encourage foreign creditors to transform their loans to Brazil 
into equity investment. Earlier efforts to attract additional 
foreign investment were reportedly only modestly successful. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE U.S.: IMPORT POLICY 


It appears that Brazil will reach its 1983 goal of a $6 billion 
trade surplus. However, much of that surplus will come from a 
severe reduction in imports. Imports from the United States in 
the first six months of 1983 fell 26% over the same period a 
year ago. Overall imports are down almost 24%. In the current 
climate, it is unlikely that there will be a_ significant 
loosening of import or currency controls. 


The reduction of imports is having a negative effect on the 
Brazilian economy. Many producers are complaining about the 
lack of raw materials and components needed to complete final 
assembly, and the subsequent loss of sales and exports. The 
Special Secretary for Informatics recently made a special plea 
to the Central Bank to release an additional $80 million so 
Brazilian companies could buy much-needed microchips and other 
components. 
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From January to July, 1983, American exports to Brazil totalled 
$1.274 billion, down from the $1.718 billion exported the 
previous year. A half-year Brazilian trade surplus with the 
United States of $1.305 billion was among the highest in recent 
years. Imports from the United States, 15.1% of the total, 
were second only to oil from Saudi Arabia, 15.6%. In the 
non-oil import market the United States holds the largest share 
at 30.6%. The U.S. has increased its market share slightly 
from 1982; other countries have seen their exports to Brazil 
fall even more. 


U.S. exports of agricultural products to Brazil in 1983 are 
expected to decline slightly from last year's US$526 million. 
Brazil's main agricultural import is wheat and the country 
should import about 4 million tons this year. There has been 
substantial competition for the Brazilian wheat market in 1983 
with Canada supplying 1.5 million tons under a_ three-year 
agreement signed in 1982. Most of the rest will come from the 
United States with the help of blended credit. There is also 
the possibility that Brazil will import rice, corn, and 
soybeans. Like wheat, these imports will be tied to the 
availability of credit. 


The current economic crisis in Brazil limits the potential of 
the Brazilian market for U.S. exporters and makes it imperative 
that prospective suppliers do their homework in order to 
identify accurately those areas and products which offer real 
marketing opportunities. It is essential that the exporter 
work out a credit/payment arrangement with the purchaser to 


minimize delays in remittances. Exporters should be prepared 
for more-than-ordinary difficulty in arranging credit. Best 
prospects for American exports are in electronics components 
{but not finished products), oilfield machinery, mining 
machinery and equipment, agricultural equipment, and medical 
equipment. An Eximbank loan guarantee and insurance program of 
$1.5 billion has been established to finance exports of U.S. 
products to Brazil. Suppliers should check the latest priority 
and restricted imports lists put out by CACEX, the Foreign 
Trade Department of the Bank of Brazil. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983-421-007:564 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 
formation on the 
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countries 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


@ trade patterns 

@ industry trends 

@ distribution channels 
@ natural resources 


® population 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 


Implications for the United States 
focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect US. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


i y Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is $ 0 check, a 
C money order, or charge to my St Total charges $______ Fill in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. Credit 


fT tia it ti Card No. ERCRNRPREORER ORD 
Expiration Date 
AST UO a hee Month/Year Lehi kd 


Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports at $44 per year ($55 overseas) 
( Foreign Economic Trends at $90 ($112.50 overseas) 


Po oh kh 


Company Name 


Individual’s Name—First. Last 
Street address 


City State ZIP Code 


Cee ee ee 


(or Country) 


baled 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 
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